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WARREN STREET CHAPEL. 


This Institution, established A. D. 1835-6, 
through the liberality of several private in- 
dividuals, and placed under the charge of 
Rev. C. F. Barnard, is devoted to the gen- 
eral objects of the Ministry at Large, par- 
ticularly in their relation to the young. It 
contains various free schools for instruction 
in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and Sew- 
ing, intended for those who cannot obtain 
such advantages elsewhere, and open at 
such hours as their convenience requires. 
There are two valuable libraries for readers 
of different ages. Two or more large 
classes are taught the elements and practice 
of vocal music. A Sunday School occu- 
pies the morning and afternoon of the 
Lord’s Day, followed by religious exercises 
genervlly adapted to the wants and capaci- 
ties of the young. Occasional meetings of 
a social or instructive character are added, 
with an annual visit to the country, and 
other means of rational enjoyment. There 
are connected with the building, a garden 
and a cabinet of Natural History. ‘The 
current expenses of the institution are de- 
frayed in part by annual supscriptions or 
donations, and in part through the proceeds 
of a course of Lyceum Lectures, occasional 
concerts, and a sale of flowers upon the 
Common on the Fourth of July. The an- 
nual meeting of the Association for the sup- 
port of the Chapel occurs on the first Sun- 
day evening after the 16th of April. Their 
authority and supervision are expressed 
through a standing Committee. The in- 
ternal management of the Institution is 
vested in an incorporated body. The es- 
tate and buildings are held by trustees in 
behalf of the original contributors. 

[ Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 











Narrative. 








PLL SEE ABOUT IT. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Mr. Easy sat alone in his counting room 
one afternoon, in a most comfortable frame, 
both as regards mind and body. A profita- 
ble speculation in the morning had brought 
the former into a state of great complacen- 
cy, and a good dinner had done all that was 
required for the repose of the latter. He 
was in that delicious, half asleep, half 
awake condition, which, occurring after 
dinner, is so very pleasant. The newspa- 
per, whose pages at first possessed a charm 
for his eye, had fallen, with the hand that 
held it, upon his knee. His head was gen- 
tly reclined backwards against the top of a 
high, leather cushioned chair, while his 
eyes half opened, saw all things around him 
but imperfectly. Just at this time the door 
was quietly opened, and a lad of some fif- 
teen or sixteen years, with a pale, thin face, 
high forehead, and large dark eyes entered. 
He approached the merchant with a hesi- 
— step, and soon stood directly before 

im. 





Mr. Easy felt disturbed at this intrusion, 
for so he felt it. He knew the lad to be 
the son of a poor widow, who had once seen 
better circumstances than those that now 
surrounded her. Her husband had, while 
living, been his intimate friend, and he had 
promised him, at his dying hour, to be the 
protector and adviser of his wife and chil- 
dren. He had meant todo all he promised, 
but not being very fond of trouble, except 
where stimulated to activity by the hope of 
gaining some good for himsclf, he had not 
been as thoughtful in regard to Mrs. May- 
berry as he ought to have been. She was 
a modest, shrinking, sensitive woman, and 
had, notwithstanding her need of a friend 
and adviser, never called upon Mr. Easy, or 
even sent to request him to act for her in 
any thing, except once. Her husband had 
left her poor. She knew little of the world. 
She had three quite young children, and 
one, the oldest, about sixteen. Had Mr. 
Easy been true to his pledge, he might 
have thrown many a ray upon her dark 
path, and lightened her burdened heart of 
many a doubt and fear. But he had per- 
mitted more than a year to pass since the 
death of her husband, without having once 
called upon her. This neglect had not 
been intentional. His will was good, but 
never active at the present moment. ‘‘ 'T'o- 
morrow,” or ‘‘ next week,” or “‘very soon,” 
he would call upon Mrs. Mayberry; but 
to-morrow, or next week, or very soon, had 
never yet come. 

As for the widow, soon after her husband’s 
death, she found that poverty was to be add- 
ed to affliction. A few hundred dollars 
made up the sum of all that she received 
after the settlement of his business, which 
had never been in a very prosperous con- 
dition. On this, under the exercise of ex- 
treme frugality, she had been enabled to 
live for nearly ayear. Then the paucity of 
her little store made it apparent to her 
mind that individual exertion was required, 
directed towards procuring the means of 
support for her little family. Ignorant of 
the way in which this was to be done, and 
having no one to advise her, nearly two 
months more passed before she could deter- 
mine what to do. By that time she had but 
a few dollars left, and was in a state of 
great mental distress and uncertainty. She 
then applied for work at some of the shops, 
and obtained common sewing, but at prices 
that could not yield her any thing like a 
support. 

Hiram, her oldest son, had been kept 
at school up to this period. But now she 
had to withdraw him. It was impossible 
any longer to pay his tuition fees. He was 
an intelligent !ad—active in mind, and pure 
in his moral principles. But like his moth- 
er, sensitive, and inclined to avoid observa- 
tion. Like her, too, he had a proud inde- 
pendence of feeling, that made him shrink 
from asking or accepting a favor, or putting 
himself under an obligation to any one. 
He first became aware of his mother’s true 
condition, when she took him from school, 
and explained the reason for so doing. At 
once his mind rose into the determination 
to do something to aid hismother. He felt 
a glowing confidence, arising from the con- 
sciousness of strength within. He felt that 
he had both the will and the power to act, 
and to act efficiently. 

‘*Don’t be disheartened, mother,’’ he 
said, with animation. ‘‘I can and will do 
something. I can help you. You have 
worked for me a great many years. NowI 
will work for you.” 

Where there is a will, there is a way. 
But it is often the case, that the will lacks 
the kind of intelligence that enables it to 
find the right way at once. So it proved in 
the case of Hiram Mayberry. He had a 
strong enough will, but did not know how 
to bring it into activity. Of this the poor 





Jad soon became conscious. 
tion of his mother— 

“What can you do, child!’ an answer 
came not so readily. 

“Oh, I can do a great many things,” 
was easlly said; but, even in saying so, a 
sense of inability followed the first thought 
of what he should do, that the declaration 
awakened. 

The will impels, and then the under- 
standing seeks for the means of effecting 
the purposes of the will. In the case of 
young Hiram, thought followed affection. 
He pondered for many days over the means 
by which he was to aid his mother. But, 
the more he thought, the more conscious 
did he become, that, in the world, he wasa 
weak boy. That however strong might be 
his purpose, his means of action were limit- 
ed. His mother could aid him but little. 
She had but one suggestion to make, and 
that was, that he should endeavor, to get a 
Situation in some store, or counting room. 
This he attempted to do. Following her 
direction, he called upon Mr. Easy, who 
promised to see about looking him up a sit- 
uation. It happened, the day after, that a 
neighbor spoke to him about a lad for his 
store—(Mr. Easy had already forgotten his 
promise)—Hiram was recommended, and 
the man called to see his mother. 

“How much salary can you afford to 
give him?’ asked Mrs. Mayberry, after 
learning all about the situation, and feeling 
satisfied that her son should accept of it. 

‘Salary, ma’am?” returned the store- 
keeper, in a tone of surprise. ‘‘ We never 
give a boy any salary for the first year. 
The knowledge that is acquired of business 
is always considered a full compensation. 
After the first year, if he likes us, and we 
like him, we may. give him seventy five or 
a hundred dollars.” 

“Poor Mrs. Mayberry’s countenance fell 
immediately. 

**T wouldn’t think of his going cut now, 
if it were not in the hope of his earning 
something,” she said, in a disappointed 
voice. 

“* How much did you expect him to earn?’ 
was asked by the storekeeper. 

“T didn’t know exactly what to expect. 
But I supposed that he might earn four or 
five dollars a week.” 

** Five dollars a week is all we pay our 
porter, an able bodied, industrious man,” 
was returned. “If you wish your son to 
become acquainted with mercantile busi- 
hess, you must not expect him to earn much 
for three or four years. At a trade you 
may receive for him barely a sufficiency to 
board and clothe him, but nothing more.” 

This declaration so dampened the feel- 
ings of the mother that she could not reply 
for some moments. At length she said— 

“If you will take my boy with the un- 
derstanding, that in case I am not able to 
support him, or hear of a situation where a 
salary can be obtained, you will let him 
leave your employment without hard feel- 
ings, he shall go into your store at once.” 

To this the man consented, and Hiram 
Mayberry went with him according to 
agreement. A few weeks passed, and the 
lad, liking both the business and his em- 
ployer, his mother felt exceedingly anxious 
for him to remain. But she sadly feared 
that this could not be. Her little store was 
just about exhausted, and the most she had 
yet been able to earn by working for the 
shops, was a dollar and a half a week. This 
was not more than sufficient to buy the 
plainest food for her little flock. It would 
not pay rent, nor get clothing. To meet 
the former, recourse was had to the sale of 
her husband’s small select library. Careful 
mending, kept the younger chitdren tolera- 
bly decent, and by altering for him the 
clothes left by his father, she was able to 
keep Hiram in a suitable condition, to ap- 
pear at the store of his employer. 


To the ques- 





Thus matters went on for several months. 
Mrs. Mayberry working late and early. 
The natural result was, a gradual failure of 
stren,th. In the morning, when she awoke, 
she would feel so languid and heavy, that 
to rise required a strong effort, and even af- 
ter she was up, and attempted to resume 
her labors, her trembling frame almost re- 
fused to obey the dictates of her will. At 
length, nature gave way. One morning she 
was so sick that she could not rise. Her 
head throbbed with a dizzy, blinding pain 
—her whole body ached, and her skin 
burned with fever. Hiram got something 
for the children to eat, and then taking the 
youngest, a little girl about two years eld, 
into the house of a neighbor who had show- 
ed them some good will, asked her if she 
would take care of his sister until he return- 
ed home at dinner time. This the neigh- 
bor readily consented to do—promising, 
also, to call in frequently to see his mother. 

At dinner time Hiram found his mother 
quite ill. She was no better at night. For 
three days the fever raged violently. Then, 
under the careful treatment of their old 
family physician, it was subdued. After 
that she gradually recovered, but very slow- 
ly. The physician said she must not at- 
tempt again to work as she had done. 
This injunction was scarcely necessary. 
She had not the strength to do so. 

*T don’t see what you will do, Mrs. May- 
berry,” a neighbor who had often aided her 
by kind advice, said, in reply to the widow’s 
statement of her unhappy condition. ‘You 
cannot maintain these children, certainly. 
And I don’t see how, in your present fee- 
ble state, you are going to maintain your- 
self. There is but one thing that I can ad- 
vise, and that advice | give with reluctance. 
It is to endeavor to get two of your children 
into some orphan asylum. The youngest 
you may be able to keep with you. The 
oldest can support himself at something or 
other.” - 

The pale cheek of Mrs. Maybery grew 
paleg-at this proposition. She half sobbed, 
caught her breath, and looked her adviser, 
with a strange bewildered stare in the face. 

“Ohno! I cannot dothat! I cannot 
be separated from my dear little children. 
Who will care for them like a mother?” 

“Tt is hard, I know, Mrs. Mayberry. 
But necessity is astern ruler. You can- 
not keep them with you—that is certain. 
You have not the strength to provide them 
with even the coarsest food. In an asylum, 
with a kind matron, they will be better off 
than under any othér circumstances.” 

But Mrs. Mayberry shook her head. 

** No—no—no,” she replied —* I cannot 
think of such a thing. I cannot be separ- 
ated from them. I shall soon be able to 
work again—better able than before.” 

The neighbor who felt deeply for her, did 
not urge the matter. When Hiram return- 
ed at dinner time, his face had in it amore 
animated expression than usual. 

‘** Mother,” he said, as soon as he came 
in, “I heard to day that a boy was wanted 
at the Gazette office, who could write a good 
hand. The wages are to be four dollars a 
week.” 

“You did!” Mrs. Mayberry said, quick- 
ly, her weak frame trembling, although she 
struggled hard to be composed. 

“Yes. And Mr. Easy is well acquain 
ed with the publisher, and could get me the 
place, I am sure.” 

Then go and see him at once, Hiram. 
If you can secure it, all wil] be well, if not, 
your little brothers and sisters will liave to 
be separated, perhaps sent. into an orphan 
asylum.” 

Mrs. Mayberry covered her face witli her 
hands and sobbed violently for some mo- 
ments. 

Hiram eat his frugal meal quickly, and 
returied to the store, where he had to re- 
main until his employer went liome and 
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dined. On his return he asked liberty to 
be absent for half an hour, which was grant- 
ed. He then went direct to the counting- 
room of Mr. Easy, and disturbed him as 
has been seen. Approaching with a timid 
step. and a flushed brow, he said in a con- 
fused and hurried manner— 

“ Mr. Easy there is a lad wanted at the 
Gazette office.” 

““ Well?” returned Mr. Easy in no very 
cordial tone. 

“Mother thought you would be kind 
enough to speak to Mr. G———, for me.” 

‘“« Havn’t you a place in a store ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. But I don’t get any wages. 
And at the Gazette office, they will pay four 
dollars a week.” 

“ But the knowledge of business to be 
gained where you are, will be worth a 
great deal more than four dollars a week.” 

“T know that, sir. But mother is not 
able to board and clothe me. I must earn 
something.” 

“Oh, aye, that’s it. 
about it for you.” 

“When shall I call,*sir 2” asked Hiram. 

“When? Oh, almost any time. Say 
to-morrow or next day.” 

The lad departed, and Mr. Easy’s head 
fell back upon the chair, the impression 
which had been made upon his mind pass- 
ing away almost as quickly as writing upon 
water. 

With anxious trembling hearts did Mrs. 
Mayberry and her ‘son wait for the after- 
noon of the sueéeeding day. On the suc- 
cess of Mr. Basy’s application, rested all 
their hopes. . Neither she nor Hiram eat 
over a few mouthsful at dinner time.. The 
latter huryiéd away, and returned to the 
store, thére to wait with trembling eager- 
ness until his employer should return from 
dinner, and again be free to go and see Mr. 
Easy. 

To Mrs. Mayberry the afternoon passed 
slowly. She had forgotten to tell her son 
to return home immediately, if the applica- 
tion should be successful. He did not 
come back, and she had consequently, to 
remain in a state of anxious suspense until 
dark. He came in attheusual hour. His 
dejected countenance told of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Did you see Mr. Easy?’ Mrs. May- 
berry asked, in a low, troubled voice. 

“Yes. But he hadn’t been to the Ga- 
zette office. He said he had been very 
busy. But that he would see about it 
soon.” 

Nothing more was said. The mother 
and son, after sitting silent and pensive 
during the evening, retired early to bed. 
On the next day, urged on by his anxious 
desire to get the situation of which he had 
heard, Hiram again called at the cdunting 
room of Mr. Easy, his heart trembling with 
hope and fear. There were two or three 
men present. Mr. Easy cast upon him 
rather an impatient look as he entered. 
His appearance had evidently annoyed the 
merchant. Had he consulted his feelings, 
he would have retired at once. But there 
was too much at stake. Gliding to a cor- 
ner of the roont, he stood, with his hat in 
his hand, and a look of anxiety upon his 
face, until Mr. Easy was disengaged. At 
length the gentleman with whom he was 
occupied went away, and Mr. Easy turned 
towards the boy. Hiram looked up ear- 
nestly in his face. 

“<I have really been so much occupied 
my lad,” the merchant said, in a kind of 
apologetic tone, “‘ as to have entirely forgot- 
ten my promise to you. But I will see 
about it. Come in again to-morrow.” 

Hiram made no answer, but turned with 
a sigh toward the door. The keen disap- 
pointment expressed in the boy’s face, and 
the touching quietness of his manner, reach- 
ed the feelings of Mr. Easy. He was nota 
hard hearted man, but selfishly indifferent 
to others, He could fcel deeply enough if 
he would permit himself to do so. But of 
this latter failing he was not often guilty. 

“Stop a minute,” he said. And then 
stood in a musing attitudé for a moment or 
two. ‘ As you seem so anxious about this 
matter,” he added, “if you will wait herea 
little while, I will step down to see Mr. 
G———_ at once.” 

The boy’s face brightened instantly. Mr. 
Easy saw the effect of what he had said, 
and it made the task he was about entering 
upon reluctantly, an easy one. The boy 
waited for nearly a quarter of an hour, so 
eager to know the result that he could not 
compose himself to sit down. The sound of 


Very well, T’ll see 


Mr. Easy’s step at the door, at length made 
his heart bound. The merchant entered. 
Hiram locked into his face. One glance 
was sufficient to dash every dearly cherish- 
ed hope to the ground. 

“Tam sorry,” Mr. Easy said, ‘* but the 
place was filled thismorning. I was alittle 
too late.” : 

The boy was unable to control his feel- 
ings. The disappointment was too great. 
Tears gushed from his eyes, as he turned 
away and left the counting room without | 
speaking. . 
“I’m afraid I’ve done wrong,” said Mr. 
Easy to himself, as he stood, in a musing 
attitude by his desk, about five minutes af- 
ter Hiram had left. “If I had seen about 
the situalion when he first called upon me, 
I might have secured it for him. But it’s 
too late now.” 

After saying this the merchant placed 
his thumbs in the arm-holes of his waist- 
coat, and commenced walking the floor of 
his counting room backwards and forwards. 
He could not get out of his mind the image 
of the boy as he turned from him in tears, 
nor drive away thoughts of the friend’s 
widow whom he had neglected. This state 
of mind continued all the afternoon. Its 
natural effect was to cause him to cast about 
in his mind for some way of getting em- 
ployment for Hiram that would yield imme- 
diate returns. But nothing presented it- 
self. 

‘“<f wonder if I couldn’t make room fot 
him here?” he at length said—* He looks 
like a bright boy. I know Mr. ——— is 
highly pleased with him. He spoke of 
getting four dollars a week. That’s a good 
deal to give to a mere lad. But, I suppose 
I might make him worth that tome. And 
now I begin to think seriously about the 
matter, I believe I cannot keep aclear con- 
science and any longer remain indifferent 
to the welfare of my old friend’s widow and 
children. I must look after them a little 
more closely than I have heretofore done.’’ 

This resolution relieved the mind of Mr. 
Easy. 

When Hiram left the counting room of 
the merchant, his spirits were crushed to 
the very earth He found his way back, 
how he hardly knew, to his place of busi- 
ness, and mechanically performed the tasks 
allotted him, until evening. Then he re- 
turned home, reluctant to meet his mother, 
and yet anxious to relieve her state of sus- 
pense, even, if in doing so, he should dash 
a last hope from her heart. When he came 
in Mrs. Mayberry lifted her eyes to his, in- 
quiringly ; but dropped them instantly—she 
needed no words to tell her that he had suf- 
fered a bitter disappointment. 

“You did not get the place?” she at 
length said, with forced composure. 

** No—It was taken this morning. Mr. 
Easy promised to see about it. But he 
didn’t doso. When he went this afternoon, 
it was too late.” 

Hiram said this with a trembling voice, 
and lips that quivered. 

“Thy will be done!” murmured the 
widow, lifting her eyes upwards.’ ‘“‘ If these 
tender ones are to be taken from their 
mother’s fold, oh, do thou temper for them 
the piercing blast, and be their shelter amid 
the raging tempests.”’ 

A tap at the door brought back the thoughts 
of Mrs. Mayberry. A brief struggle with 
her feelings enabled her to overcome them 
in time to receive a visitor with composure. 
It was the merchant. 

**Mr. Easy!” she said in surprise. 

“Mrs. Mayberry, how do you do.” 
There was some restraint and embarrass- 
ment in his manner. He was conscious of 
having neglected the widow of his friend, 
before he came. The humble condition in 
which he found her, quickened that con- 
sciousness into a sting. 

“I am sorry, madam,” he said after he 
had become seated, and made a few inquir- 
ies, “ that I did not get the place for your 
son. In fact, I am to blame in the matter. 
But, I have been thinking since that he 
would suit me exactly, and if you have no 
objections, I will take him and pay him a 
salary of two hundred dollars for the first 
year. 

Mrs. Mayberry tried to reply, but her 
feelings were too much excited by this 
sudden and unlooked for proposal, to allow 
her to speak for some moments. Even 
then her assent was made with tears glis- 
tening on her cheeks. 

Arrangements were quickly made for the 











had been engaged, to the counting room of 
Mr. Easy. ‘The salary he received was just 
enough to enable Mrs. Mayberry, with what 
she herself earned, to keep her little family 
together, until Hiram, who proved a valua- 
ble assistant in Mr. Easy’s business, could 
command a larger salary, and render her 
more important aid.— Arthur’s Magazine. 
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THE RESCUED CHILD. 


When a chief woman in these islands 
united herself with a man of inferior rank, 
it was the custom to kill all the children of 
such an union. Such an event had 
taken place ; the first babe was born, and 
immediately put to death. The father 
wished to preserve the second, but the moth- 
er and her relations demanded its destruc- 
tion. The third was a beautiful little girl. 
Again the father pleaded for its life, but the 
unfeeling mother and relations were unmov- 
ed by all his tears and prayers, and the 
child was doomed to dic. ‘The child, as 
was the custom in one of the many ways of 
destroying the helpless little babes, was 
placed in a hole in the earth, covered with 
a plank, and thus left to perish. The fa- 
ther was away at thetime; when he return- 
ed, he hastened to the spot, opened the 
grave, and finding that the babe was not 
dead, he took it up, and gave it in charge 
to his brother and sister, by whom it was 
conveyed to a distant land, and brought up 
by them. The father died, without inform- 
ing the mother that their daughter was still 
alive. 

After the missionaries came, this heathen 
mother embraced Christianity. On one oc- 
casion she was bewailing bitterly the de- 
struction of her children, when a woman 
who was present, and who was acquainted 
with the rescue of the child, announced to 
her the surprising intelligence that her 
daughter was still living, in the island of 
Aimeo. The eager and joyful mother soon 
sailed for the island, and on reaching the 
shore, hurried to the house of her relations 
—her heart filled, and beating with hope 
and fear. She beheld, (standing at the 
door-way,) with wonder and delight, a fine 
young girl. She saw her own image in the 
face of the child. It was her daughter ! 
She clasped her to her bosom, and exclaim- 
ed, “‘ Rejoice with me, for this my daughter 
was dead, and is alive again.” 

“The mother,” says the missionary, “is 
gone to her rest, but her daughter is, at the 
present time, an active teacher in our 
schools, and a consistent member of a Chris- 
tian Church !” 

The above incidents are gleamed from 
that very interesting little volume of Mr. 
Williams, entitled Missionary Enterprizes 
in the South Sea Islands.—S. S. Mess. 
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THE LITTLE SLAVE GIRL. 


The following interesting narrative is said to 
be “all true,” in a letter received in this city 
from a gentleman travelling in Europe. The 
letter is dated Aosta, Switzer.anp, Jung, 
1844, and published in the Traveller. 


An English gentleman of fortune, named 
Moffat, went up the Nile into Nubia, part- 
ly for pleasure and a love of adventures, 
and partly, | believe, to see how a benevo- 
lent missionary enterprise for the improve- 
ment of the natives might be directed. This 
gentleman, Mr. Moffat—was with our fel- 
low citizen, Mr. Lowell, when he died on 
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his travels in the East. He was taken very 





sick far up in the country, and was left by 
his boatman, in a small village to die. On 
returning to consciousness, after the wrecks 
of sickness, he found himself watched over 
and carefully nursed by alittle Nubian girl, 
As he slowly gained his strength, he was 
satisfied he owed his life to her devotion. 
As he recovered sufficiently to converse, he 
endeavored to instruct her, and found her 
very intelligent and anxious to learn. On 
an irruption of a neigoboring tribe, he was 
attacked and about to be slain, when the 
little girl threw herself upon him and plead- 
ed for his life until he was spared. He was 
much interested, of course, in one to whom 
he twice owed his life. He purchased her 
and brought her to Malta, and placed her 
in a Convent there, where is a most excel- 
lent school. She improved rapidly, pos- 
sessing great taste for music and learning of 
all kinds; and on the gentleman’s return 
after two or three years’ absence, he found 
the little slave girl changed into a highly ac- 
complished woman. He married her, and 
a lady who knows her well tells Eliza you 
would hardly see a more interesting lady. 
She is as black as ebony ; long black, silk- 
en hair; teeth like pearls; nothing of the 
features of a negro; and save the color, 
very pretty, with a most soft and musical 
voice; and asshe sits by you with her work, 
in her gentle tone, telling you in her orien- 
tal mode of expressing herself, of her first 
seeing the white stranger, her caring for 
him because he was sick and needed aid; 
of when by his words he began to open her 
mind from night to-day, and his instructions 
told her.of other lands and other worlds ; of 
her astonishment and delight as she gained 
in knowledge, and at last, when he, whom 
she almost worshipped, condescended to 
make her, the little slave girl of Nubia, his 
wife, and place her as the companion of the 
ladies of his native land, an intimate friend 


you forget the color and every thing but 
that a simple hearted, child-like, and most 
interesting person is by you. We expect 
to see her and make her acquaintance. 


~~ eee 


A TAILOR MADE A PRINCE. 


The following story is contained in the same 
letter alluded to above: 


Several years ago, there was a poor fel- 
low in Novarra, about sixty miles from Tu- 
rin, with whom the world went hard; he 
was a tailor in a humble way, but being 
rather a graceless vagabond, he did not 
presper. He came to Turin, but his ill 
luck pursued him, and eventually he ran off. 
He went to Lyons, in France; thence to 
England : from thence he shipped himself 
to Hindostan. After varied adventures, he 
arrived at the post of Colonel in the ser- 
vice of one of the native princes. There 
he had an opportunity of saving the lives of 
the Rajah of Scinde and his family, who in 
gratitude gave him his daughter for a wife. 
By the death of the cld Rajah he came into 
possession of great treasures of late ; and 
as the British Government are plundering 
all the Princes they can get hold of, the lit- 
tle vagabond tailer fled back again—a 
Prince himself, with an Indian Princess for 
a wife, and untold treasures for his reve- 
nue. He made a great sensation in Turin, 
was presented to the King, is now styled 
Prince, and is fitting up a winter place in 
his native town, and a summer cone on lake 
Como. His wife, when presented at 
Court, had bracelets of jewels on, one above 
the other, from her ankles to her knees, and 
from her hands to her elbows, and was so 
heavy with jewels, besides being very fat, 
as to be obliged to be supported and held 
up by her husband and a servant while she 
stood in the presence of the King. 

The first person the tailor called upon on 
his arrival in Turin was a cobler, an old 
friend of his, and a little wine dealer, with 
whom he used to associate. The idea of 
his being presented to the King capped 
the climax of his glory in the esteem of the 
world. When I heard first this story from 
the son of an inn keeper in a little country 
village, who was guiding me to see an old 
Convent, where his uncle was a monk, I 
supposed some one had read an Arabian 
Night story, and told it to the lad; but he 
assured me that he was in Turin at the 
time, and saw the hotel illuminated where 
the Prince was staying, and on inquiring at 
Turin, I learn that the tale is true, and the 
above is as it is related in Turin by persons 
who know the Prince. 





tells us it seems like inspired music, and. 
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Parental. 








MY MOTHER’S MINIATURE. 


I love to look upon this sacred little trea- 
sure. I love to gaze upon the well-known 
features of one, whom to call my mother, 
was once a daughter’s pride ; but my heart 
requires no such memento to recal the 
many endearments with which the remem- 
brance of my inestimable mother is asso- 
ciated. The artist’s pencil and cold color- 
ing can but faintly represent the outline. 
He cannot bring into existence the speak- 
ing eye, the sweet maternal smile, and the 
holy Christian dignity which beamed in the 
countenance of my now sainted mother. 
But memory can restore her lovely form in 
all its native reality, and with it the num- 
berless recollections which have linked her 
to every stage of my existence. 

Many a silent hour is now spent in re- 
tracing the steps of my life, from infancy 
to those of maturer years. I seem to live 
the past again, and as in a sort of day-dream, 
to enjoy once more the society of my be- 
loved parent. I sometimes see her bending 
over me as, in the glee of babyhood, I lay 
awake in my wicker cradle; I can feel as 
though her arms encircled me; I can see 
the smile of. pleasure with which my infan- 
tile exertions to please were rewarded; I 
can see her moving about my bed, or seat- 
ed beside me, in times of sickness or weak- 
ness, ahd with angel like gentleness, ad- 
ministering to my wants and comforts. I 
can even now fancy I hear her sweet voice, 
as, seated upon her lap, I listened for the 
first time with delightful interest to the his- 
tory of Joseph and his brethren. I can re- 
member her as the patient and unwearied 
teacher of my childhood, and the wise in- 
structor of my riper years. I have treasur- 
ed up the words of comfort with which my 
youthful sorrows were hushed; and when 
the season of childhood had passed away, I 
can recal with untiring delight the inter- 
course which for many years existed in our 
happy domestic circle, and hallows the re- 
membrance of the loved home of my youth. 

May we thus indulge in dreams of the 
past? May we thus continue to hold con- 
verse with those from whom death has sep- 
arated us? Under certain instructions I 
would say it may be allowable, but the heart 
is deceitful above everything, and we must 
cautiously retrace our paths through past 
scenes and years. 

If after such an indulgence we feel less 
disposed for communion with God; if mor- 
bid sorrow and fretfulness are induced, in- 
stead of calm submission to the will of our 
Heavenly Father ; if the creature, however 
excellent, seems to take the place of Him to 
whom we owe our supreme affections, we 
must suspect that we have trodden forbid- 
den ground ; but if, on the contrary, the 
consciousness of union and communion with 
Christ’s members shall nnite us more close- 
ly to Him, our living Head ; if our thoughts 
and affections, and prayers, are thus taught 
to ascend to where they are gone before ; 
if instead of sinfully murmuring for our loss, 
our hearts can fully acquiesce in the dis- 
pensation, however afflictive, it wouid seem 
as if much benefit instead of injury, might 
accrue to us therefrom. 

When about four years old, 1 followed 
the footsteps of my mother, to the dying 
chamber of grandmamma, where she was 
summoned to witness her holy departure. 


/Even now, I can recal the remembrance of 


that bed of death, but I saw no terrors there, 
all was calm and tranquil, but solemn even 
to my infant apprehension. 

The following day I was led by her to 
the now dreary chamber where dear grand- 
mamma lay. It was the first scene of the 
kind I had witnessed, and it is strongly im- 
pressed upon my imagination, but I believe 
I was then too young to reflect upon it. 

My mother’s prayers for me were early 
answered ; I was influenced by the Spirit 
of God when very young, and led to see the 
evil of an unregenerate heart. How re- 
plete with interest is this period of my life, 
the time of my spiritual birth; led by my 
mother to the foot of a Saviour’s cross, I 
was enabled to look up to Him as the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world, and to feel, that whosoever believeth 
in Him shall not perish, but have everlast- 
ing iife. 

From this period, a new relationship was 
commenced with my beloved parent. We 
would then talk together of those things to 
which I had been a stranger; and oh, how 





delightful are a daughter’s communings 
with her Christian mother; already her 
confidante, she then becomes her spiritual 
director and guide; she can point out the 


dangers and temptations with which the — 


paths of youth are strewn, and warn of those 
snares in which the youthful heart is liable 
to be entangled. To her we look for ad- 
vice in perplexities, for comfort in seasons 
of trial;—to her we confide our fears and 
reveal our anxieties; into her faithful breast 
we pour our joys and our sorrows, ever sure 


of her unwearied sympathy, ever confident | 


of her unchanging love. Who could sup- 
pose that an intercourse such as this, enjoy- 
ed on earth, shall be forgotten, when we are 
reunited to those from whom we are for a 
season separated ; or that we shall cease to 
acknowledge the endearing relationship 
which existed between us during our earth- 
ly probation ? 

I remeuiber when very young, having oc- 
casionally, though unintentionally, intruded 
upon my mother while engaged in her clos- 
et devotions. ‘The impression made upon 
my mind at those times has never been ef- 
faced ; I felt as if treading on holy ground. 
Shall I venture to describe what I there saw 
in this sacred chamber? I feel as though I 
scarcely ought; and yet I must. Mysweet 
mother knelt before an arm-chair, which 
was placed by her bedside, and there in an 
erect posture, with folded hands and closed 
eyes, in the lovely attitude of prayer, she 
silently communed with Him who is invisi- 
ble; and so absorbed did she appear, as not 
to be consciousof my entrance. I withdrew 
immediately, with noiseless step, and gen- 
tly closed the door; but could I forget such 
a scene? Impossible! But the piety of 
my beloved parent was not confined to such 
seasons. ‘The duties which devolve upon 
the mother of a numerous family, brought 
into daily exercise every Christian grace, 
and gave continual opportunities for man- 
ifesting those fruits of the Spirit, which are 
proofs of his inward operation. 

We derive much profit and pleasure from 
reading and hearing of the manner in which 
Christians have been sustained in times of 
deep trial and sorrow ; but to see the Chris- 
tian soldier enduring the conflict; to see 
him walking unhurt in the furnace of afflic- 
tion; to witness the holy calmness, the un- 
wavering confidence, which tells us that the 
Son of Man is with him, in the midst of 
the fire, is a privilege indeed—an evidence 
of the power and reality of faith never to be 
forgotten. It seemed to me the atmosphere 
of heaven; the pale cheek and trembling 
frame told of an inward conflict too deep 
for utterance, too poignant to be relieved by 
tears. But the fervent ejaculations of a 
prayerful heart; the soft breathings of sub- 
mission; the child-like appropriation of 
‘my Father ;’’ the meek acquiescence of 
* Thy will be done ;’”” proved that faith was 
victorious. Suffice it to say, that my Chris- 
tian mother proved as thousands have done 
before, that nothing can separate us from 
the love of Christ; she was more than con- 
quereor, through Him that loved her. 

But it would seem as though her humble 
spirit would chide me for thus dwelling 
upon a theme perhaps toodear to me. The 
line of Jordan now separates us; her con- 
flicts are ended ; and she is gone to be ever 
with that Saviour who was to her the fair- 
est among ten thousand, the altogether 
lovely. 

“ Might one wish bring her, would I wish her here, 
I would not trust my heart—the dear delight 
Seems to be so desired, perhaps I might ; 
But no—what here we call our life, is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again,” 
Mother’s Magazine. 


Storality. 











THE INDIAN’S PROPHECY. 


Sixteen years after Braddock’s defeat, 
Washington, accompanied by a party of 
hunters, woodsmen, and others, proceeded 
to the Kanhawa, on an exploring and sur- 
veying expedition. This river now in the 
western limits of Virginia, was then several 
hundred miles remote from the frontier set- 
tlements, and only reached by intricate In- 
dian paths through the mountain passes. 
One day, while halting in their camp, rest- 
ing from the excessive fatigues of their en- 
terprize, they saw a party of Indians ap- 
proaching, led by atrader. The latter ad- 
vancing, informed the party, that the In- 





dians consisted of a company of warriors at- | how crooked it appears; let us try to walk 


tending upon a Grand Sachem or chieftain, 
one of the most noble of the northwestern 
tribes, and the one who had commanded 
the Indians at Braddock’s defeat, and that 
hearing of the coming of Col. Washington 


straighter on our return.” 

After bathing, they started off, from two 
| points rather lower down the meadow, to- 
| ward the place by which they had entered. 
| It was with much difficulty that James re- 


_ into the western country, this chief had set | frained from looking back some half dozen 
_ out to meet him on an errand which himself | times as they were crossing the field; but 


would disclose. ‘The Sachem and his war- 
riors were now introduced. Though six- 
teen years had elapsed, the old chieftain im- 
mediately recognized the person of Wash- 
ington, and pointed him out to his compan- 
ions as the hero of that memorable battle. 





The Colonel received him with the utmost 
cordiality, but though the Sachem was per- 
fectly familiar with all the other members 
of the party, he preserved towards Wash- 
ington the most marked deference, and even 
awe. He shrunk back fronr the offered 
hand, refused the proffered gift of spirits, 
the great temptation of the poor Indian, 
merely puffed the offered pipe of friendship, 
and refused to eat of the provisions prepar- 
ed for their repast. They were, of course, 
filled with amazement at such strange pro- 
ceedings, and awaited with much interest 
the issue of the singular adventure. . 
After the council fire was kindled, the 
Grand Sachem, with his tall and manly form, 
stood forth, and thus addressed our beloved 
Washington. ‘I am a chief, and the ruler 
over many tribes. My influence extends to 
the waters of the great lakes, and to the far 
blue mountains. I have travelled a long 
and a weary path, that I might see the 
young warrior of the great battle. It was 
on the day that the white man’s blood mix- 
ed with the streams of our forest, that I first 
beheld this chief. I called tomy young 
men, and said, ‘‘ Mark yon tall and daring 
warrior ; he is not of the red-coat tribe; he 
hath an Indian’s wisdom, and his warriors 
fight as we do; himself alone is exposed. 
Quick, let your aim be certain and he dies.” 
Our rifles were levelled—rifles which but 
for him knew not how to miss. ”T'was all 
in vain; a power mightier far than we, 
shielded him from harm. He cannot die in 
battle. I am old and soon shall be gather- 
ed to the great council fire of my fathers, in 
the land of shades ; but ere I go, there is a 
something that bids me speak in the voice 
of prophecy. Listen! the Great Spirit 
protects that man and guides his destinies. 
He will become the chief of nations, and a 
people yet unborn hail him as the founder 
of a mighty empire.” The old chieftain 
ended his message and retired in silence. 
At early dawn, the warriors rose from their 
blankets spread upon the bare earth, and 
were seen slowly wending their way to their 
forest homes. ‘Taken in connection with 
the long continued perils, bloody battles, the 
great personal exposure of Washington, and 
his eventual triumph and exalted station, 
this prophecy of the venerable Sachem is 
truly remarkable ; it seems almost the in- 
spiration of God.—S. S. Messenger. 
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THE STRAIGHT PATH. 


_ Very early one delightful morning in 
June, Edwin and James rose together, in 
order to enjoy a bath in the river, before 
breakfast; the drops of dew sparkled in 
bright profusion upon the grass of the mead- 
ow, across which the two young friends had 
to pass. 

** How plainly we may see our track in 
the dew,” said James, looking back when 





they had arrived at the river side; ‘‘ and 


| as this would have broken the agreement, 
| he turned round for the first time when 
within a few yards of the entrance. ‘‘ On- 
ly look!” he exclaimed, much disconcert- 
ed, ‘‘what can have been the reason? I 
seem to have gone first on the one side and 
then on the other, and never to have con- 
tinued straight on for many yards together ; 
and see how near I passed by that large 
hole in the midst of the meadow, and yet it 
was quite out of my way.” 

Edwin having silently observed the track 
of his companion, as it was visible in the 
dew which had been brushed off by his feet, 
now led him to look at his own; it was 
straight as a line could be drawn, and per- 
fectly even throughout. ‘‘ How did you 
manage to walk so straightly ?’”’ eagerly in- 
quired James; ‘I did my best, and had no 
idea it was so difficult.” “TI will tell you 
while we are going home,” replied Edwin, 
as they got over the stile into the road; 
* but first you must tell me what you were 
looking at when we were crossing the 
meadow.” ‘What can this have to do 
with the matter?” said James; ‘ but J will 
tell you, if you wish. I was looking at the 
ground upon which we were walking, and 
at my own feet, and sometimes at you; but 
T saw your eyes were fixed upon something ; 
what was it?” 

“Did you observe, dear James,” said 
Edwin, “ that noble tree close by the fence. 
When we started from the bank of the riv- 
er, I began to look at it, and did not once 
take my eyes off from it the whole way, and 
thus every step I took was in the same di- 
rection; and this made my track even and 
straight, as you saw.” 

Dear young reader, you may try the truth 
of this for yourselves, as you walk in the 
fields, or upon the sand by the sea-shore. 
If you fix your eyes upon the restless waves 
of the ocean, or upon your companions, or 
upon the sand, your path will be a crooked 
one ; but fix them on the rock, which rears 
its unshaken form in the distance, and 
every step will bring you forward in a 
straight and even course. 

But there is a path of far greater impor- 
tance than any other, and in which all are 
treading, though, alas! many very careless- 
ly and unevenly. ‘This is the path of life ; 
all who therein turn aside to the right hand 
or to the left, expose themselves to the 
greatest dangers. Would you wish to pre- 
serve a direct and straightforward course as 
you travel this path, look steadfastly for- 
ward to eternity, which lies before you at 
the end; or rather to Christ, through whom 
alone eternity can be happily gained. Let 
not the passing events of time, the world, 
or its pleasures, attract your attention from 
him, or you will wander from the straight 
and narrow way which leadeth unto life. 
Angels and blessed spirits, yes, and evil 
spirits, also, are behloding you. O lay 
aside, then, all that would hinder your pro- 
gress; especially pray and strive against 
such sins as you know yourselves most lia- 
ble to fall into, and with patience keep 
pressing forward, looking unto Jesus the 
Author of our faith, who will surely bring 
all that believe in him to behold his face, 
and to be numbered with his saints in glory 
everlasting.-—London Child's Companion. 


eee 


YOU MUST REPENT OR PERISH. 


A young female who had been for some 
time in a state of religious anxiety, said to 
Dr. N. “what do you think ofthe doctrine of 
election? Some say it is true, and some 
say it is not true, and I do not know what 
to think of it.’” ‘* And what do you wish to 
think of it?’ said Dr. N. ‘I wish,” said 
she, ‘‘ to think that it is not true.” ‘‘ Sup- 
pose then,” said Dr. N. “ that it is not true. 
The doctrine of repentance is true. You 
must repent or perish. Now if the doc- 
trine of election is not true, what reason 
have you to believe you shall ever repent?” 
After a moment’s reflection, she replied, 
“If the doctrine of election is not true, I 
shall never repent.” Her eyes were then 
opened upon her true condition. Every 
refuge failed her. She saw that she was 
entirely dependent upon the sovereign grace 
of God; and there is reason to believe she 
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was brought out of darkness into God’s mar- | men of the greatest genius, and most powerful 


vellous light. 

A certain individual said to him, I can- 
not get along with the doctrine of election.” 
“Then,” said he, “ get along without it. 
You are at liberty to get to heaven the 
easiest way you can. Whether the doc- 
trine of election is true, it is true you must 
repent, and believe, and love God. Now 
what we tell you is, that such is the wick- 
edness of your heart, that you will never do 
these things, unless God has determined to 
renew your heart. If you do not believe 
that your heart is so wicked, make it man- 
ifest by complying with the terms of salva- 
tion. Why do you stand caviling with the 
doctrine of election? Suppose you should 
prove it to be false ; what have you gained? 
You must repent and believe in Christ af- 
ter all. Why do you not immediately com- 
ply with these terms of the Gospel? When 
you have done this, without the aids of di- 
vine grace, it will be soon enough to op- 
pose the doctrine of election. Until you 
shall have done this, we shall still believe 
that the doctrine of election lies at the 
foundation of all hope in your case.” —Me- 
moir of Dr. Nettleton. 








Editorial. 


COMM UNICATION, 


THE EFFECT OF NATURAL SCENE- 
RY ON CHARACTER. 


To one who has always “lived in a city, sur- 
rounded only by the works of men, this may ap- 
pear a strange and incomprehensible subject. 
But far otherwise will it seem to those who from 
childhood, have had the beautiful objects of na- 
ture before their eyes ; for such can feel by their 
own experience the powerful influence which 
these scenes exert upon their characters. 

If we look into the natural world, we shall 
find many proofs that it was intended by the All- 
merciful Creator, to exert a holy and elevating 
influence on the heart. From the lofty moun- 
tains, which rear their majestic heads in the dis- 
tance, to the tiny flower, opening its little petals 
beneath our feet; all, perfect in themselves, 
show the intention of our kind Father in making 
them so beautiful. But it is not in nature alone, 
that we find these proofs. It is in man himself; 
in that appreciation of the beautiful which is a 
part of his very nature. It is that, which sends 
a thrill of pleasure through his breast, on per- 
ceiving beauty of any kind; whether it is the 
sweet warble of a bird, the fragrant breath of 
flowers, or the varied and multiplied beauties of 
a fine prospect. And for what purpose is this 
adaptation of nature to the taste and perception? 
It is to elevate and purify character, and to point 
to the perfect Author of all these perfections. 

The effect of beautiful scenery on the heart, 
before it has been stained by the dust of the 
world, may be observed ina child. An innocent, 
pure, and joyous child loves the works of nature. 
He will delight to spend whole days in wander- 
ing through woods and fields, by the side of run- 
ning brooks; and if he spend his early years 
amid these scenes, and learn from nature the 
lessons she can teach him; how powerful will 
be the effect on his after life! He will learn to 
love the pure and beautiful, not only in the nat- 
ural, but in the intellectual and moral world. 
Beautifully will the true taste nature has given 
him for herself, act upon his whole character. 
In what dark colors will the dishonest act, and 
impure thought and word appear tohim! He 
may indeed pervert this perfect taste; he may, 
by mingling with others Jess pure than himself, 
overcome this love for the good and hatred of 
evil, and at last acquire a taste, which though 
less pure, is more convenient; but, on returning 
to the scenes of his childhood, how will the loved 
prospects appear to him? His heart will not 
feel as deeply as it once did, the beauties of the 
scene; but as he gazes on the lovely prospect, 
he will feel the change that has taken place in 
himself, and will sigh that itisso. Such are the 
effects of natural bevuties, if permitted to act 
without opposition, on the growing character; 
but how often do other things creep in and fill 
the heart with evil influences, while the good 
ones, which nature would fain expect, are left 
neglected. 

If we look around us to the men of our own 
times, we shail find evidence, that the scenery 
which surrounded their birth-place, influenced 
their character. Where do our strongest men, 


minds originate? No one, who has for a mo- 
ment listened to the bewitching tones of the 
great Norwegian, can doubt that nature was his 
teacher. And is it not Norway, “brave old 
Norway” with her rushing torrents, abrupt 
craggs, and dashing waves, the fit mother for 
such ason? But let us look nearer home, and 
we shall find in our own Massachusetts, a coun- 
ty fitted in every respect to be the cradle of ge- 
nius. A county, whose glorious mountains, 
beautiful rivers, fertile and well watered valleys, 
make her the admiration of all lovers of nature. 
But are the “sons of Berkshire,” worthy of such 
amother? This would not be denied by any 
one, who was present at an occasion, not long 
_ ago, when they all assembled to see their be- 
. loved mother, and join the hand of brotherhood 
; with those, from whom they had long been sep- 
| arated. Much less would it be doubted, after 
hearing one of her noblest sons, who from his 
| warm heart, in beautiful heart-stirring language, 
| addressed the assembled “sons of Berkshire ;” 
and when their hearts were full, gently lead 
them, from “ Nature, up to nature’s God.” If 
any thing more were wanting to prove them wor- 
thy of their birth-place ; one glance over the as- 
sembled multitude, and the most sceptical would 
| be convinced. Almost every face might be re- 
cognized as distinguished in some department of 
life. Honored clergymen, distinguished lawyers, 
men at the head of our literary institutions ; all 
were there, and formed a band of which New 
England may well be proud. 

If such are the effects of nature’s beauties on 
the character of man, how grateful should we be, 
that we are surrounded in our favored New Eng- 
land, by some of her grandest works ; and how 
careful, that no bad passions, or wrong desires, 
should mar the enjoyment we are capable of ex- 
periencing in them! NELL. 








THE NEW MUFF. 


On one of the coldest days we have had late- 
ly, Mr. Smith heard a thumping at his front 
door—and on opening it, his little daughter 
Mary ran in, shaking her hands, 

What is the matter, Mary dear, your eyes are 
full of tears? Have you been naughty at sehool, 
or missed in your lessons ? 

No, father; but my hands ache so with the 
cold, I could not open the door. Mother, do 
please to warm your handkerchief, and put it 
round my neck, for it is most froze. 

Dear Mary, I am sorry you have suffered so 
much with the cold. Ifthe weather is warm to- 
morrow, you must go with your mother and get 
a Muff, for a New Year’s present. 

The next morning, it proved to be a mild, 
pleasant day, and Mrs. Smith and her daughter 
left home and passed through School street into 
Washington street, when Mary exclaimed, 

O mother, what Church is that with the high 
steeple ? 

It is the Old South Church. 

What street is that with the beautiful stone 
stores ? 

It is Milk street 

What street is this we areinnow? What 
makes it so full of people ? 

This is Washington street, where the hand- 
some shops are ; and there is always more peo- 
ple here than in any other street. 

Well, mother, what are these figures on the 
sides of the doors for? 

Why, the stores are all numbered so that we 
can find any one we wish to—but how many 
questions you ask me. 

Well, mother, the school ma’am said we had 
a great deal to learn about things, and we must 
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ask questions about every thing that we don’t | one occasion, after spending some time in Lon- 
don, Byron secured two seats in the Northern | 
Mail coach, entering the names, “ Byron and |) 


know. 

That is right, my dear; but stop, this is No. 
173, where Mr. Shute’s Muffs are sold ; come in 
here. 


O mother, what a sight of Muffs—they look | cap on the bear’s head, and smuggling him into | 


like so many live creatures. 
Is that the reason you started back, when I 
opened the door ? 
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Bruin.” The coach was to start at ten o’clock | 
at night. 
inn, a little before the time, put his travelling | 


the coach in the dark, made him “squat” on the 


till at Islington the coach took up a retired cock- 
ney, whose dialect, even in his brief colloquy 


Yes, mother, it put me in mind of dear little | with the coachman, so disgusted the sensitive 


Willey, when our new pussy came into the room 
and mewed. He was frightened and wouldn’t 
put his hand on her back, when you told him to. 

Here, Mary, put your hands in this Muff, and 
see if it will hurt you. 

O no, mother, it feels beautiful and warm. 
May I have it for mine? I shan’t have any 
more cold fingers when I go to school. 

Yes, dear, and put this Boa round your neck, 
and then you wont wish me to warm my hand- 
kerchief again. Come let us go home now. 

When they were in the street, Mary said that 
gentleman was very kind to spread all those 
Muffs on his long table for you to look at. 

That long table, is called a Counter. 

What do they call it a Counter for ? 

I suppose because they count the money on it. 

How does Mr. Shute spell his name, mother, 
I hope he wont shoot us for taking his Muffs. 

Here is a little book he gave me, you can see 
how he spells his name. 

W. M. S-n-u-1T-e—but only see what a pretty 
little Map there is here. 
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I suppose that is to show you where his store 

When you get home you can look it out. 
Why do they call this thing a Boa, mother. 
Probably it is called after the Boa Constrictor, 
a large snake that winds itself round animals 
and kills them. 

Boa Contickler—I can’t remember that name 
—I will call it Boa Snake, and I will tell father 
that I have got a Pussy to keep my hands warm 
and a Snake to keep my neck warm—won’t that 
be funny ? 

When they got home, Mary showed her little 
Map to her father and said, 

Here, father,I can show you just where we 
have been. We went down School street— 
passed by Milk street—but we didn’t go so far 
as Franklin street; we stopped about half way, 
at No. 173 on the right hand side. 

Do you think I shall want to buy a Muff for 
myself, Mary ? 

O no, father, gentleman don’t wear Muffs ; but 
I saw some beautiful fur Caps there, that would 
do nicely to keep your ears warm this winter. 

But, Mary, you have not told me how you like 
your New Year’s present ? 

O, dear father, 1am much obliged to you for 
my pussy and snake. But I hope you won't take 
away the Present you gave me last New Year. 

What was that ? 

Why my dear littlee Youth’s Companion that 
comes every week, and has so many pretty sto- 
ries to tell me. Don’t let it be like the boy that 
was sent to bed without his supper, after he had 
worked hard all day. 

O, yes, I understand you. I suppose I must call 
at the office, and pay in advance for another year. 
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Variety. 
LORD BYRON AND HIS BEAR. 


An amusing anecdote is told of Byron and 
his pet (a bear.) The creature was quite tame, 
and they were inseparable companions. On 











aristocrat, that he forthwith feigned sleep, and 
only answered the new comer’s overtures to ac- 
quaintance with a very audible snore. The lo- 


quacious cockney, thus foiled by Byron, nextsi- /) 
dled over to where Bruin was ensconced, and | 


sought to open a conversation with him. “A 


werry dark, cold night, this here, sir,” he began, ; 
(The bear was invisible.) No reply from Bruin, 


“ He’s deaf, p’r’aps,” says the cockney. Reach- 
ing out his hand in guest of a button, the better 
to attract the stranger’s attention, he encounter- 
ed nothing but fur. “TI say, sir, this here’s a 
werry nice uarm travelling coat of yours.” The 
bear replied with a growl—quite in the style of 
John Bull. The cockney, finding all his efforts | 
at conv@rsation so decisively repulsed, shrunk 
within himself, and slept. But what was his 
horror, when, awaking just at daylight, he found 
his opposite neighbor—the owner of the “nice 
warm travelling coat” aforesaid—no other than 
a real live bear!—“ Help! murder! let me out! 
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Byron came ina hackney coach to the | 


| seat beside him. These were the only insides, _ 


let me out!” he shouted; and, making a hasty | 


exit from so formidable a neighborhood, to the 
great satisfaction, doubtless, of the Messrs, 
B , took an outside seat for the rest of the 
journey. It is said that the way-bill, with “By- | 





ron and Bruin,” registered as passengers, is still | 


extant. 





PRA 


INFLUENCE OF TRACTS. 

“ Some years ago, a visitor left a few Tracts 
on board a vessel from the State of Maine. One 
of the sailors took them home and read them to 
his neighbors; a powerful awakening imme- 
— followed, and many persons were con- 
verted. Until then no church had been reared 
in that vicinity, and all around was a moral des- 
ert; but from that time the Lord has had a pev- 
ple there, and now the Gospel is regularly 
preached to large congregations in a house of 
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worship built to the honor of his name; aschool- 


house also has been erected, and is well attend- 
ed; every thing wears a regenerated appear- 


ance, and not only professors of religion, but | 


nearly all the neighborhood are strict observers 
of the pledge of total abstinence.”—S. S. Teacher. 
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SHE’S ALWAYS AT IT. 


A parent, who called at the school-room for } 


his little ones, arrived about the time the teach- 
er was engaging in prayer. Unobserved, and 
excited by curiosity—it being thedirst time he 
had ever heard a woman importaning at “the 
throne of grace,”—he listened,with fixed atten- 
tion. Subsequently he was speaking in terms 
of admiration of the prayer to which he had lis- 
tened, and declared that under the circumstances 
their minister could not have exceeded it. His 
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neighbor whom he addressed, thinking he had 
discovered the secret of her remarkable gift, re- 


plied, “Vo wonder! she’s always at it” This | 


being “always at it” is the thing after all. 
Fervency, affection and simplicity, are insepara- 
ble ingredients of continual prayer. The Sab- 
bath Schoolteacher should be “always at it.” 
“Pray without ceasing.”— Ib. 








Boox-Keerine.—“ You are an excellent book- 
keeper, eh, Ned?” “Why, no, sir, I can’t say 
that Lam, but why do you ask that question” 
“ Why, because you have borrowed no less than 
a dozen of my books, and have kept them very 
securely.” 
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Lacine.— Pa, nobody shan’t put corsets on 
me, shall they?” “No they shan’t son; but 
what put that into your head?” “Why, Mr. 
Green says as how, if I kill any more of his 
chickens, he’ll give me a lacin !” 








Poetry. 


HOW OLD ART THQU? 


Count not the days that have idly flown, 

The years that were vainly spent, 
Nor speak of the hours thou must blush to own, 
When thy spirit stands before the throne, 

To account for the talents lent. 


But number the hours redeemed from sin, 
The moments employ’d for heaven ; 

Oh few and evil thy days have been, 

Thy life, a toilsome but worthless scene, 
For a nobler purpose given. 


Will the shade go back on thy dial plate ? 
Will thy sun stand still on his way ? 











Both hasten on ; and thy spirit’s fate 
Rests on the point of life’s little date, 


Then live while ’tis called to day. 
Life’s waning hours, like the Sybil’s page, Y 


As they lessen, in value rise ; 
Oh rouse thee and live! nor deem that man’s age 
Stands in the length of his pilgrimage, 
But in days that are truly wise. 
= [Winter's Wreath. 


